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to notice; and by quick, kindly attention he made thousands of
friends who stood by him all their lives.

Turn to a third picture. He did not think that a democratic
leader required Jeffersonian carelessness in his person. He dressed
with a little dandyism sometimes too noticeable in his earlier
public years, though far from being so conspicuous as that of
Fox and Disraeli in their earlier manhood. Birmingham thought
him what the vernacular called a "swell". He liked to wear a
red tie drawn through a gold ring. He particularly liked long top-
coats in the last cut of the fashion. He once took away the
breath of a municipal meeting by appearing in a top-coat of
seal-skin. Like King Edward, he was exact in the article of tall
hats, and his monocle was already as familiar as presently the
orchid in his buttonhole. His look of youthfulness, and it struck
everyone, carried him off in these things.

A little later he remains a pattern of spruceness in appearance,
while avoiding all singularity except his orchid. Tall, elastic,
well-knit, he had with dark hair the clear pallor often belonging
in their earlier years to many men of tough physique and power-
ful feeling. His very poise seemed watchful and purposeful. In
all ways when in activity he was as "alert" and "all-there" as
at University College School. His profile in his taut mood rather
suggested a bow full drawn with the arrow ready to fly.
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We must conceive the state of his city in the 'sixties and
appreciate what he owed to others before we can understand
what he did there.

We are not accustomed to think of Birmingham as either
ancient in origin or romantic in association at any time, but it
probably began as a Saxon clearing in the forest of Arden when
that forest was one of the land's widest. From the Middle Ages,
renowned was this place for iron-work, and excelled in sharp
blades. Old Leland in Henry the Eighth's time went up the long
street and thought it beautiful, remarking also: "There be many
smiths in the town that use to make knives and all manner of
cutting tools and many loriners that make bittes and a great
many naylors".

Its spirit was like the nature of its trades. Clarendon thought

